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are really human. It was strange, said George Eliot,
that people should fancy that she had "copied"
Dinah Morris's sermons and prayers, when they were
really " written with hot tears as they surged up in
her own mind." They have no doubt the earnestness
of genuine feeling. And yet to me that accounts for
one characteristic without quite justifying it. Mrs.
Samuel Evans had, one may assume, the defects
incident to her position. She must have been pro-
vincial and ignorant, and the beautiful soul shone
through an imperfect medium. George Eliot, in
modifying or, as she thought, entirely changing the
" individuality," has deprived her heroine of the
colouring which would make her fully harmonise
with her surroundings. She is a little too good not
only for Seth but for this world, and I have a diffi-
culty in obeying the summons to fall upon my knees
and worship.

People of happier constitution must accept this as
a confession. I only wish to explain why I feel my-
self to be rather at cross purposes with my author,
and to admit that the criticism, which I am about
to make may, if not erroneous, be based upon partly
insufficient reasons. That criticism is briefly that
the development of the story does not quite follow
the lines required by the reader's sympathies. The
main situation naturally reminds one of Scott's^ Heart
of Midlothian. Both novels turn upon an accusation of
child-murder, and Jeanie and Effie Deans correspond
roughly to Dinah Morris and Hetty Sorrel. To " com-
pare " the two, except by admitting that they are both
masterpieces in different styles, would be absurd:
both in their strength and their weakness they arets
